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MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.!1 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


To do King Charles justice, English music 
at the beginning of his reign was not at its 
best, not in a condition, for instance, to rival 
the art as practised in Italy and France. 
There had been a time when this country 
could compare favorably with the two just 
named, when music was known to and prac- 
tised by king and peasant; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that the period when this was the 
case marked also the acme of English litera- 
ture. That Shakespeare wrote for a public 
thoroughly imbued with the love of music 
one could tell, if there were no other sources 
to attest the fact. There are, indeed, many 
such sources. Queen Elizabeth, whom we 
may consider as the representative English 
lady of the period, was, as every one knows, 
a zealous and accomplished votary of the 
divine art, and proud of her musical talent no 
less than of her beauty. An ambassador of 
Queen Mary to her court has left it on record 
how he flattered Elizabeth by acknowledging 
her superiority on the virginals over her 
Scotch riv&l, his conscientious opinion in this 
respect for once coiuciding with his diplomatic 
convenience; and it need not be said that the 
example of the great queen was followed by 
her people, and more especially by her cour- 
tiers, with more or less vocation. Music 
towards the end of her reign had become a fad, 
even as the fashion for Japanese fans and 
blue china is at the present day; the very de- 
sirable tendency towards beautifying human 
life being in both cases frequently made all 
but unrecognizable by the pranks of fashion- 
able taste. When M. D’Olive (in Chapman’s 
comedy of that name, printed in 1606), a fop 
of the period, intends to furnish his lodging 
in the proper style, this is how he goes to 
work: “ Here shall stand my court cupboard, 
with its furniture of plate; here shall hang 
my base viol, here my theorbo, and here will 
I hang myself.” - 

Unfortunately the early spring flowers of 
English song had been nipped in the bud 
by the political troubles which soon ensued. 
Music was on the losing side; it inspired the 
Royalists with heart-stirring Cavalier songs, 
and smelt evil in the nostrils of preaching 
Tronsides and canting Puritan parsons. For 
a quarter of a century its public action was 
confined to the nasal piety of psalm-singing ; 
and when at last Cromwell, more enlightened 
than his followers, wished to grant a license 
for a kind of Italian opera, he had to lay 
stress on the foreign language which made at 
least any seduction by gentle words of love 

‘Y From the London Musical Times. 
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impossible. But although artistic music was 
in exile with the king over the water, religious 
and political fanaticism had ot been able to 
extinguish the innate love of music amongst 
the English people. King Charles might have 
some reason to abuse English fiddlers and 
choristers, but it would have been difficult to 
find on the Continent a match to one of the 
examples of untutored musical skill which 
Mr. Pepys describes in the following idyllic 
picture. The incident belongs to one of the 
diarist’s pleasant trips to Epsom Wells, where, 
in his usual fashion, he hasan eye and ear for 
everything, “riding through Epsom the whole 
town over, seeing the various companies that 
were there walking, which was’ very pleasant 
to see how they are there without knowing 
what to do, but only in the morning to drink 
waters. But, ‘Lord,’ to see how many I met 
there of citizens that I could not have thought 
to have seen there; that they had ever had it 
in their heads or purses to go down thither.” 
After having observed and moralized his fill, 
Mr. Pepys goes to have a breath of fresh air 
on the common, and there was “ at a distance, 
under one of the trees, a company got together 
I at a distance took them for the 
Waytes, so I rode up to them and found them 
only voices, some citizens met by chance, that 
sung four or five parts excellently. I have 
not been more pleased with a snapp of 
musique, considering the circumstances of the 
time and place, in all my life anything so 
pleasant.” This happened on July 27, 1663. 
One is inclined to ask what company of Eng- 
lishmen, met by chance under the trees at Ep- 
som on that or any day of the year 1881, 
would be able to perform four or five, or, for 
that matter, one-part songs, in excellent tune 
and time? 

As to how this knowledge was acquired by 
the middle classes, Mr. Pepys also affords us 
ample information. With his accustomed un- 
conscious skill, he describes how he, Mr. Hill 
(“my friend the merchant,”) and two other 
gentlemen used to meet and disvourse all 
varieties of sweet music in their quiet, unas- 
suming way. There was no display, no au- 
dience, merely the four men worshipping the 
divine art in their simple way, and doing no 
doubt excellent work of its kind, By the 
special desire of Pepys the professional ele- 
ment was strictly excluded. At one time his 
friends had engaged an Italian master, one 
Signor Pedro, ‘a slovenly and ugly fellow,” 
to superintend their studies once a week ; but 
Mr. Pepys, with true tact, observed at once 
that this innovation would materially impair 
the character of these meetings. “I fear,” 
he writes, “it will grow a trouble to me if we 
once come to bid judges to meet us, especially 
idle masters, which do a little displease me to 
consider. . . . It spoils, methinks, the inge- 
nuity of our practice.” The slovenly Pedro 
accordingly received his congé, and the four 
gentlemen went on as before, singing and 
playing being agreeably varied by discussion 
of artistic topics. On one occasion, Mr. Pepys, 
after supper, falls “into the rarest discourse 
with Mr. Hill about Rome and Italy,” which 
that gentleman had visited probably in his 
commercial pursuits; on another the conver- 




















sation touches upon a technical point all the 
more interesting to us as the graceful old 
dance form in question was at the time a living 
thing. ‘Then all to my house,” Mr. Pepys 
writes on April 23 (Lord’s Day), 1665, 
‘‘where comes Hill, Andrews, and Captain 
Taylor and good musique; but at supper to 
hear the arguments we had against Taylor 
concerning a Corant, he saying that the law 
of a dancing Corant is to have every bar to 
end in a pricked crochet and quaver, which I 
denied, was very strange.” If one may at 
this day decide such a question, it would ap- 
pear that Mr. Pepys had decidedly the best of 
the argument. We all know that the Cou- 
rante is a lively dance in 3-4 or 3-2 time, be- 
ginning with a short note at the end of the 
bar, and expressing, as Mattheson, writing a 
good many years after Pepys, discovered, 
“Sweet hope, and in fact a combination of 
confidence, desire, and joy.” But neither the 
Italian Corrente of Corelli, nor yet the 
French Courante as developed by Couperin 
and the great Bach, seems to bear out the law 
laid down by Captain Taylor. It is true that 
the works of all these masters are of a later 
type than that discussed at Mr. Pepys’s house ; 
moreover a “dancing Corant” as performed 
by military gentlemen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury may have had rules of its own. But of 
that it is at present impossible to judge. 

The knowledge acquired at these gatherings 
and elsewhere Mr. Pepys was constitutionally 
prone to impart to others; and, as was natu- 
ral in so well regulated a mind, his charity in 
this respect began at home. Mrs. Pepys was 
naturally the first person to be practised upon 
and we have already seen how, after the dras- 
tic effect produced on her husband by some 
wind music, the lady was expected to learn, 
that difficult branch of art. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Pepys’s musical gift seems to have been 
of a limited kind, and her want of talent and 
remissness in practising gave rise to frequent 
conjugal troubles, as the Diary shows in more 
than one place. Nothing daunted, however, 
Mr. Pepys transferred his educational zeal to 
humbler objects, and in this direction fortune 
was more propitious to him. His boy (7. e., 
his page boy) being possessed of a fine treble 
voice, was allowed to take part with the gen- 
tlemen before named in Ravenscroft’s Psalms 
and other concerted music; and Mr. Pepys 
being a devoted admirer of the sex in every 
conditicn of life, the maids were not denied 
the privilege granted to the youth. One of 
these, of the name of Mary Ashwell, seems 
to have been a very promising pupil. She 
could, amongst other things, play on the tri- 
angle, a favorite instrument with Mr. Pepys. 
“Up to my tryangle,” that gentleman writes 
de dato April 2, 1663, “ where I found that, 
above my expectations, Ashwell has very good 
principles of musique, and can take out a les- 
son herself with very little pains.” Such 
talent required encouragement even at the 
expense of a little money, not as a rule easily 
parted with by the provident although by no 
means stingy official. “ March 16, 1663. — 
To my wife, at my Lord’s (Sandwich) lodg- 
ings, where I heard Ashwell play first upon 
the harpsicon, and I find she do play pretty 
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well, which pleaseth me. Thence home by 
coach, buying at the Temple the printed vir- 
ginall book for her.” 

A still more interesting pupil seems to have 
been another of Mrs. Pepys’s handmaidens, 
so well known to the readers of the Diary as 
Mercer. Ladies of the present day will per- 
haps think it natural that the attention paid 
to the musical education of this girl by her 
indulgent master was for various reasons not 
altogether pleasing to the lady of the house, 
and, at least on one occasion, led toa “scene” 
thus philosophically referred to by the dia- 
rist: “Thence home; and to sing with my 
wife and Mercer in the garden; and coming 
in I find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, 
that I can spend so much time with Mercer, 
teaching her to sing, and could never take the 
pains with her. Which I acknowledge; but 
it is because the girl do take musick mighty 
readily, and she do not, and musick is the 
thing of the world that I love most, and all 
the pleasure almost that I can now take; so 
to bed in some little discontent, but no words 
from me.” 

These facts, trifling in themselves, are of 
importance to us, showing as they do how 
far musical culture seems to have extended 
amongst the lower strata of English life in 
those days. Mr. Pepys’s household was too 
modest to admit of superior or ornamental 
servants, and his spouse too practical a house- 
wife to set great store by artistic accomplish- 
ments. Ashwell and Mercer were servant- 
girls pure and simple; they had to bake, and 
baste, and scrub to an extent at which the 
modern maid-of-all-work would stand aghast ; 
and received a sound thrashing into the bar- 
gain when found wanting in their domestic 
duties. And yet their musical capabilities 
seem to have been of a kind which might put 
many a lady of the nineteenth century to the 
blush. 

Even as Dante was led by his trusty guide 
from Inferno to Paradise, so we ascend with 
Mr. Pepys the social stair from kitchen and 
scullery to the exalted regions of an aristo- 
cratic drawing-room, to see how music fared 
there in the early days of the Restoration. 
We have already witnessed the musical ac- 
complishments of the daughter of Lord Bel- 
lassis, and may here passingly notice a musical 
nobleman, the seventh Lord Chandos, appar- 
ently of Puritanic tendencies, for he would 
go on singing psalms by the hour, “but so 
dully that I was weary of it,” worldly Mr. 
Pepys adds. The musical aristocrat, however, 
who is most prominent in the Diary is Sir 
Edward Montague, created, by Charles II, 
Earl of Sandwich, to whom Pepys was dis- 
tantly related, and to whom also he owed his 
first professional preferment, showing his grat- 
itude by unflinching adherence to his patron 
through good and evil report. The Earl of 
Sandwich, as became an aristocratic amateur, 
was very decided in his opinions, and those 
opinions changing at times, Mr. Pepys’s pa- 
tience is occasionally tried by the vagaries of 
his friend. ‘ And so followed my Lord Sand- 
wich,” he writes, November 16, 1655, “who 
was gone a little before me on board the 
Royal James, and there spent an hour, my 





lord playing upon the gitarr, which he now 
commends above all musique in the world” ; 
and on another occasion “after dinner (Mr. 
Gibbons being come in also before dinner 
done) to musique, they played a good Fancy 
to which my lord is fallen again, and says he 
cannot endure a merry tone, which is a strange 
turn of his humor, after he has for two years 
flung off the practice of Fancies and played 
only fiddler’s tunes.” 

The passage, it may be parenthetically re- 
marked, throws some welcome light on an old 
musical term, the exact meaning of which is 
not very plain, and cannot be ascertained from 
the sources to which one naturally looks for 
information. In Mr. Grove’s Dictionary, the 
term “Fancy” is altogether wanting, and 
Messrs. Stainer and Barrett, in their ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms” (abridged edi- 
tion), somewhat vaguely state that it signifies 
“short pieces of music without words.” This 
applies to a vast number of musical pieces, 
that referred to by Pepys amongst others. 
But how about another passage which, al- 
though sufficiently familiar, may once more 
be quoted in this connection. Speaking of 
Justice Shallow, in “ Henry IV” (Act III, 
Scene 2), Sir John Falstaff remarks, “ ‘A’ 
came ever in the rearward of the fashion and 
sung those tunes to the overscutched huswives 
that he heard the car-men whistle, and sware 
they were his fancies or his good-nights!”’ 
Here Fancy evidently refers to a tune to be 
sung or whistled as occasion required; cer- 
tainly not to a concerted piece played by in- 
struments. In the technical sense in which 
Pepys uses the word, one might feel inclined 
to identify it with what Hawkins calls the 
Fantazia (sic), and which, according to him, 
came into practice after the decline of the 
vocal madrigal. “* When gentlemen and others 
began to excel in their performance on the 
viol, the musicians of the time conceived the 
thought of substituting instrumental music in 
the place of vocal, and for this purpose some 
of the most excellent masters of that instru- 
ment, namely, Douland, the younger Fera- 
bosco, Carperario, Jenkins, Dr. Wilson, and 
many others, betook themselves to the fram- 
ing compositions called Fantazias, which were 
generally in six parts, answering to the num- 
ber of viols ina set or chest, as it is called in 
the advertisement in the preceding note, and 
abounded in fugues, little responsive passages, 
and all those other elegancies observable in 
the structure and contrivance of the madri- 
gal.” But then again, how could a composi- 
tion for strings, abounding in little responsive 
passages and other elegancies, be mentioned 
as something the reverse of merry, and placed 
in contrast with fiddlers’ tunes? Mr. Pepys, 
although he does not explain the term, gives 


at least a hint as to its general meaning. 
(To be continued.) 
—— > —— 
THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

A large gathering of ladies assembled in the lec- 
ture theatre of the South Kensington Museum, on 
the 10th Dec., when the fifth lecture of the above 
course was delivered. In the illustrations, which 
occupied a little longer time than usual, Herr Pauer 
was assisted by his pupils, Miss Adelaide ‘Thomas 
and M. Eugene, d’Albert, both of the National 





Training School, and by his son, Herr Max Pauer. 
The players and composers under discussion were 
Thalberg, Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 

The lecturer said: We have already alluded to 
the great prominence of the technical school; we 
have now to show its yet greater development with 
Thalberg and Liszt. If we compare Herz, Kalk- 
brenner, Moscheles, and Hummel with Thalberg 
and Liszt, we see how much more daring are the 
achievements of the latter, and how much more 
physical force is required to play their music. Thal- 
berg had no regular pianoforte teacher, but took 
lessons from a bassoon-player, Mitag; the greater, 
therefore, is the credit due to his own efforts. In 
correctness and clearness of execution, Thalberg 
has never been out-done. Being of a phlegmatic 
temperament, he was not subject to changing moods, 
and his playing could, like a well-regulated clock, 
be depended upon at all times. He was, therefore, 
always ready, and always perfect. This evenness 
was greatly owing to the carefulness of his finger- 
ing. from the rules for which, when once decided 
on, he never departed. And this is a practice which 
might with advantage be further adopted, for most 
of the jerky playing arises from uncertain finger- 
ing. Thalberg introduced a more polyphonic style; 
while former composers gave the melody to the 
right hand and the accompaniment to the left, he 
placed the melody in the middle, assigned runs, 
shakes, arpeggios, etc., to the upper part, and a rich 
accompaniment to the left hand, thus producing the 
effect of three hands. This rich style of treatment 
made a great sensation, and so much was it ad- 
mired that no one could refrain from adopting it. 
Schumann and Mendelssohn bestowed great atten- 
tion on these innovations: indeed, Thalberg’s influ- 
ence long continued to be felt, although his innova- 
tions were not all his own immediate invention, but 
received from the harpist, Alvers. His composi- 
tions, mostly fantasias, were written according to a 
cut-and-dried pattern, consisting of an introduction, 
a melody, then two or three themes interweaved 
one with another, another theme, and a broad canti- 
lena, with a veritable coruscation of notes in con- 
clusion. They are all alike, except for certain fea- 
tures special to each, as the shakes in the fantasia 
on the Sonnambula, the octaves in the’ Huguenots, 
and the tremolo in the Semiramide. Despite these 
cataracts of notes, the fantasias show a want of 
life and animation, and have no intellectual charm. 
It was the same story over and over again; the 
public wearied of it, and a host of imitators arose. 
But we can honestly praise his original pieces, noc- 
turnes, studies, waltzes, etc. The specific qualities 
of his own execution were a well-trained mechani- 
cal dexterity, with great care in details; the shakes 
were like the trills of a canary, the chords sounded 
as if struck by mallets of steel. 

Thalberg’s fantasia on Don Pasquale was played 
by Miss Adelaide Thomas, the holder of the Mer- 
chant Taylor scholarship. This young lady’s exe- 
cution is beautifully smooth and fluent, and her style 
modelled evidently on that of her distinguished 
master. 

Herr Pauer continued: Franz Liszt, the rival of 
Thalberg, may be called a phenomenal pianist. He 
received teaching from Czerny, and also from his own 
father. When quite young, he went to Paris, where 
he was first petted as a prodigy, then, of course, 
neglected. There he heard Paganini, and was so 
electrified by the weird effects produced by the ec- 
centric violinist that he resolved to be “the Paga- 
nini of the piano.” Triumphantly he conquered all 
difficulties; and while Thalberg showed no .interest 
in other composers, Liszt was very cosmopolitan in 
his taste, paraphrasing the most varied styles: sa- 
cred music by Pergolesi, Handel, and Beethoven; 
and dramatic, lyrical, and instrumental compositions, 
by Rossini, Weber, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Franz, etc., 
ete., for his activity was astonishing; there was 
nothing which he did not attempt; and this greatly 
enlarged sphere of pianoforte operations made great 
demands on the physical energies of the executant. 
So strong were Liszt’s own powers in his best days, 
that the Vienna pianos suffered severely from his 
treatment, and he used after a performance ina 
jocular manner to give a list of the casualties. The 
question now arises: Have all these innovations 
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been beneficial to the further development of the 
instrument, and to pianoforte playing generally ? 
To this inquiry, we may answer: Yes, for the ham- 
mers had to be made stronger, the case more solid 
and strengthened with metal, while the much 
stronger wires introduced produced a richer tone. 
It is impossible in this place to enter into fuller de- 
tails, but an idea of the changes effected can be 
formed by remembering that the power of tension 
in a single instrument was raised to 40,000 pounds. 
The piano was no longer a chamber instrument, but 
a substitute for the orchestra. Noise became fash- 
ionable, and the lack of sufficient physical force 
induced thumping, and a less rich and singing tone 
was produced than whena quieter touch was adopt- 
ed. For an adequate rendering of Liszt there is re- 
quired immense physical force, and it may be said 
an even fanatical zeal. Liszt possessed the requi- 
site power, will, and enthusiasm, but very few of 
his disciples did. Although his playing was in the 
highest degree brilliant and effective, and included 
all that ingenuity and perseverance could attain, 
yet it gave rise to a rhapsodic, jerky expression; 
beauty suffered in consequence, and a wild, one 
might say demoniacal, element was introduced. 

Master Eugene d’Albert, whose brilliant début at 
the Popular Concerts was a display alike of native 
talent and a tribute to careful instruction, played 
Liszt’s “ Grand Study in F-minor,” and transcription 
of “Caprice” by Paganini. 

Herr Pauer resumed with Mendelssohn, a pupil, 
as has been said, of Berger, and who, when a child, 
displayed great talent as a pianist: not that he was 
ever what may be called a sober practiser, for ie 
was so naturally gifted that he rapidly acquired 
with ease what it took others years to accomplish. 
He did not take sucha deep interest in the piano as 
Schumann, but his intellectual power and sweet 
melodies fascinated his hearers. He was more the 
composer than the pianist, while Liszt was, in the 
first place, a pianist. Mendelssohn’s popular letters 
contain all information about his ideas on pianoforte 
playing. He restored a quiet, noble style, rather 
than made any actual progress, substituting calm- 
ness for noise, tenderness and melody for force ; and 
his works, though animated and brilliant, were not 
dazzling. 

The illustrations of Mendelssohn were six of the 
“Songs without Words,” which Herr Pauer himself 
performed, and “ Allegro Brillant,” Op. 92, for four 
hands, played with admirable precision by the son 
of the lecturer and Master d’ Albert. 

Schumann, said Herr Pauer, took a very great 
interest in pianoforte playing, for which he claimed 
a high aim, in opposition to the brilliancy of execu- 
tion and shallowness of the technical school. He 
thought the student should invent his own studies — 
a very unpractical suggestion, we venture to think, 
very few students being equal to such a task. Dili- 
gent previous study is necessary to play the works 
of Schumann, who regarded the technical execution 
as the dress wherein to present the intellectual 
work. But no intellect, genius, or enthusiasm will 
avail unless the technical requirements be satisfied. 
He advises first, a good practical fingering; second- 
ly, a high degree of technical efficiency, roundness 
of tone, precision, fluency, and ease; and, after the 
technical difficulties are overcome, the introduction 
of fancy, feeling, intellectual life, light, and shade. 
The innovations brought into pianoforte playing by 
this poet-musician are romantic charm, intellectual- 
ity, warmth of expression, and a poetical tendency. 
The intelligent player is spell-bound by the intellect 
and fancy, the rich and effective treatment. Schu- 
mann has the great merit of being the only com- 
poser who can be listened to after Beethoven. To 
sum up: Thalberg and Liszt reached the highest 
technical point, Mendelssohn reconciled the older 
and later styles, and Schumann introduced the 
charm of romance and the element of intellect- 
uality. 

Herr Pauer concluded by performing the “ Ara- 
beske,” four short pieces, and two numbers from 
the “ Novelettes.”— Lond. Mus. Standard. 





Mae. CuristinE Nitsson is busily engaged 
in the study of Fidelio, in which opera she will 
probably sustain the part of the heroic wife, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 








BEETHOVEN’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY.! 

In the last days of 1813, the Vienna Gazette 
published the following notice, signed: Beethoven. 

“The desire expressed by a large number of those 
fond of musical art to hear once more my grand sym- 
phonic composition on the victory gained by Welling- 
ton at Vittoria renders it my agreeable duty to an- 
nounce that, on Sunday, the 2d January, I shall have 
the honor of giving a performance of the work with the 
best artists of Vienna in the large hall of the Redout. 
The concert, which will be for my benefit, will com- 
prise, also, several recently composed vocal pieces and 
choruses,”’ 2 

The vocal pieces added to the programme to 
replace Miilzel’s mechanical -trumpet, Beethoven 
having quarreled with the inventor, were taken 
from The Ruins of Athens, then a novelty for 
Vienna. They consisted of the Triumphal March 
with chorus, and final bass air, sung at Pesth as 
the bust of the emperor rose up on its pedestal. 
Beethoven thought of reproducing this ‘stage 
effect, at least approximately, by means of a cur- 
tain which, on being raised, would enable the 
audience, from whom till then it would have been 
concealed, to see the bust. The day previous to 
the concert, that is to say the 1st January, he 
wrote a humorous note to Zmeskall on the sub- 
ject: — 

“My dear and worthy friend, all would go well, had 
he but a curtain. Without one, my air will prove a 
mull, This morning, for the first time, I learned we 
had none, and Iam in despair. We must have a cur- 
tain, though it be merely a bed-curtain; a screen, a 
veil, anything you like! The air is written for the 
stage rather than the concert-room. Without a cur- 
tain, its dramatic character will be literally lost, lost, 
lost! All the effect will go to the deuce. The Court 
will probably come. The Arch-duke Charles gave me 
an audience and promised to attend; the empress has 
not said ‘yes;’ but neither has she said ‘no.’ A cur- 
tain! I ask it in Heaven’s name, for, without it, to- 
morrow my air and I are ruined. I press you to my 
heart as affectionately this new year as I did in the one 
just past. Yours ever, with a curtain or without.” 

I do not know whether the grave question of 
the curtain received a satisfactory solution, but 
there is one thing certain: most of the eminent 
artists who took part in the first concert were 
again at their post. Salieri, however, was absent, 
and it was Hummel who filled his place. Thanks 
to this, young Meyerbeer passed from the cymbals 
to the big drum, a piece of rapid promotion, fore- 
boding evidently the brilliant prospects awaiting 
the future author of Les Huguenots. The con- 
cert proved doubly successful; it was a success 
for the composer, as well as a success financially. 
The large room of the Redout was capable of 
holding about fi.e thousand persons. Moreover, 
the special arrangement of the platform, flanked 
as it was by long corridors, permitted a satisfac- 
tory realism to be given to the musical stage 
arrangements of the “ Battle of Vittoria.” The 
opposing armies approached, engaged, and com- 
bated implacably with each other, with a pic- 
turesque dash in which the public seemed to be- 
hold the representation of a real action. Feeling 
he was becoming the fashion, Beethoven gave 
another concert on the 27th February following, 
when he caused to be performed for the first time 
the Eighth Symphony, terminated at Linz amid 
the domestic quarrels of which we have been wit- 
nesses. It appears to have met with a somewhat 
cool welcome. ‘The following is what the General 
Gazette of Music says regarding the event : — 

“The attention of the audience at this concert was 
especially centred on. the new production of Beetho- 
ven’s muse, but the hopes formed of it were not com- 
pletely realized. It was received without those demon- 
strations of enthusiasm wherewith the public usually 
greet compositions which at once find favor with 
them; in a word, it did not, as the Italians say, create 
a furore.” 





1 From “ Beethoven's Later Years,” by M. Vicror 
WILDER, in Le Meénestrel. 

2 The performance thus announced was the third; the 
first, on the 8th December, 1813, had been followed very 
quickly by a second, in the same lucality, on Sunday, the 
lzth December. 
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The Symphony in F, however, though, it is 
true, inferior to the Seventh, deserved some at- 
tention, if only for its delicious Allegretto. 

“The andante scherzando’’—said Berlioz —‘‘ is 
one of those productions for which we can find neither 
model nor pendant; it fell straight from heaven into 
the artist’s mind; he wrote it off at one burst, and we 
are struck with amazement on hearing it. The wind 
instruments play in it a contrary part to that usually 
filled by them; with chords struck at once, eight times 
pianissimo in each bar, they accompany the light dia- 
logue, a punto d’ arco, of the violins and basses. It is 
gentle, ingenuous, and most gracefully indolent, like 
the song of two children gathering flowers ina meadow 
on a bright morning in spring. The principal phrase 
contains two members, each of three bars, the sym- 
metrical order being deranged by the silence following 
the answer of the basses; the first meinber finishes on 
the weak and the second on the strong part of the bar. 
The harmonic repercussions of the oboes, clarinets, 
horns and bassoons, interest us so deeply that, while 
listening to them, we pay no heed to the want of sym- 
metry produced in the melody of the stringed instru- 
ments by the addition of the silent bar. This last evi- 
dently exists only to Jeave longer uncovered the 
delicious chord on which the fresh melody is about to 
hover. We see once more by this example that the 
law generally governing such matters may be infringed 
with happy results,”’ 


The above estimate of Berlioz’s had not the 
good fortune to please Oulibicheff, who considers 
the Eight Symphony “the least successful” of 
them all. The ravishing Allegretto, so highly 
prized by Berlioz, strikes Oulibicheff as a “ satire, 
a musical parody.” ‘To assure the reader that I 
am speaking seriously, and that there may be no 
doubt on the subject, I will cite the text of my 
author : — 


“Even in 1814, Rossini’s celebrity was immense. 
The great restorer of Italian music had already written 
some ten operas, among which figured Tancredi and 
L’ Italiana in Algeri; he had no longer any rivals 
among his countrymen. Was it not possibly to ridicule 
Rossini and the public of whom he had become the idol 
that Beethoven composed the scherzando, without at- 
taching any further value to a sketch in which there 
are only eighty bars, and which he hurriedly finished, 
as if he had at last grown tired of it?’’ 

Were it necessary to refute these fantastic no- 
tions, nothing could be more easy. The Eighth 
Symphony was completed at Linz during the early 
part of October, 1812. Tancredi was produced 
at the Fenice, Venice, during the carnival season, 
and L’Jtaliana in Algeri at the San Benedetto, 
during the summer of 1813. Previvusly to this, 
Rossini had had performed only La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio, L’Equivoco stravagante, La Scala di 
Séta, La Pietra di Paragone, and other slight pieces 
of the same kind, which had not found their way, 
I will not say over the frontiers of Italy, but even 
beyond the walls of the towns where they were 
first given. — 

There is, however, something still better than 
this: the Allegretto Scherzando of the Eighth Sym- 
phony, which, we are told, is a parody of Rossi- 
ni’s music — though, when writing the said Alle- 
gretto, Beethoven had certainly never even heard 
of the music in question — is the instrumental 
realization of a short vocal canon, composed to 
celebrate Maelzel’s invention of the metronome- 
ter, or, rather, chronometer, as it was then de- 
nominated. The master extemporized it during 
a supper at a beer establishment, in the spring of 
1812, that is to say: more than a year before the 
production of Tancredi and L’ Italiana, from which 
Oulibicheff would make it descend in a direct 
line. ‘Those of our readers who may be curious 
to know this ancestor of the Allegretto of the Sym- 
phony in F, will find it among the vocal pieces in 
the model edition of Beethoven’s works published 
by the firm of Breitkopf. 

But there is something more in the Eighth Sym- 
phony than the Allegretto Scherzando, on which 
we have perhaps dwelt too long. Not to speak 
of the introduction or to examine whether Beet- 
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hoven took a step backwards, in the third piece 
by dethroning the Scherzo in favor of the antique 
minuet, let us stop for a moment at the jina/e, in 
which he enters as a matter of course on his third 
style. The piece contains a C-sharp which has 
caused oceans of ink to be shed. 

‘*We cannot,” says Berlioz, “omit, ere we conclude, 
to mention one orchestral effect, which perhaps sur- 
prises the hearer more than any other in the perform- 
ance of the finale ; it is the note of C-sharp, taken very 
forcibly by the whole instrumental mass in unison and 
in the octave after a diminuendo which has died away 
upon the note of C-natural. This roar is immediately 
followed on the first two occasions by a return of the 
theme in F, and we then understand that the C-sharp 
was only an enharmonic D-flat, the sixth altered note 
of the principal key. The third opposition of this 
strange return is of atotally different aspect; after 
modulating into C, as previously, the orchestra strikes 
a genuine D-flat, followed by the fragment of a motive 
in D-flat, then a genuine C-sharp, followed by another 
portion of the theme in C-sharp minor; going back 
finally to the same C-sharp and repeating it each time 
with increasing force, when the theme again passes en- 
tirely into F-sharp minor. The sound which at first 
figured as a minor sixth, becomes successively, the last 
time, the major tonic flattened, minor tonic sharpened, 
and lastiy dominant. It is very curious.” 

What is still more so is Oulibicheff’s estimate 
of this “ terrible note,” “ Schreckensnote,” as Lenz 
terms it. : 

** You are talking quietly and cheerfully with a few 
friends,” says Oulibicheff, ‘‘ when suddenly one of 
them, rising from his seat, utters a cry, puts his tongue 
out at you, sits down again, and resumes the conver- 
sation exactly where it left off. This is my way of un- 
derstanding the matter, that is to say: the way in 
which it presented itself to me during the performance.” 

A triumphant explanation certainly, and any 
one who does not accept it must be very difficult 
to please. But without amusing ourselves with 
these controversies, let us state for the last time 
that the Eighth Symphony met with only a 
moderate reception at the concert of the 27th 
February, 1814. The success of the day was 
without more ado the “ Battle of Vittoria.” 

ere eae 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES. BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. 
III. (Nov. 29, 1880.) 
THE MUSIC-REFORM OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have as yet stud- 
ied only church music. Indeed we owe the whole 
development of Netherlandish and Italian coun- 
terpoint to the church. You will remember that 
one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
great contrapuntal music of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was the total absence of the ex- 
pression of individual emotions. In so far as it 
occupied itself with emotion at all, it dealt purely 
in generalities. But with the beginning of the 
sixteenth century we find ourselves in the full 
noonday glory of the Renaissance. Now it has 
been said that perhaps the very chief work of the 
Renaissance was to give emphasis to individuality. 
In the Middle Ages a man was next to nothing of 
himself: he was a citizen or a subject; he be- 
longed to such and such a church, political faction, 
industrial guild or what-not; he was considerable 
only as being a member of some body; as a unit 
which gains its importance from its position in a 
large number. The Renaissance gave man a value 
that was thoroughly intrinsic and personal. Names 
began to be of greater weight than titles. The arts 
became subjective. Poets sang of their own feel- 
ings; painters departed from the generalities of 
abstract beauty, and copied the features of the 
woman who was fair in their eyes, and whose 
glance or smile reached their heart. Music was 
the last art to follow the general tendency ; it was 
the youngest art and had not the daring of its elder 





1 Revised by the author from the Boston Zraveller’s 
report. | , ; 





sisters. In fact, it had hardly entered upon what 
must strictly be called its classical period when the 
other arts were already beginning to respond to 
the touch of Renaissance Romanticism. But mu- 
sic could not long escape the influence of the gen- 
eral spirit of the times. Singers, especially great 
ones, soon began to tire of merging their individ- 
ual talent in the mass of voices of the choir, and 
longed for an opportunity to concentrate the at- 
tention of their auditors upon themselves. In 
other words they wished to sing solos. But mon- 
odic music, that is, music written for a single 
voice, was wholly undeveloped at the time. Of 
course the germ of monodic music existed and had 
existed for a long time in the popular song; but 
the only artistic development this musical product 
of the soil had undergone, was its absorption into 
counterpoint. Before counterpoint had been de- 
veloped, popular melody had already been given 
a strong impulse in an artistic direction by the 
French and Spanish Troubadours and Trouveurs, 
who flourished in the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and by the German Minnesin- 
gers of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The graceful art of the Minnesingers 
was gradually smothered under the mass of ped- 
antic and arbitrary rules established by their suc- 
cessors the Meistersingers. But the growth of 
counterpoint threw all other artistic song singing 
into the shade. When contrapuntal music was 
in its glory no artistic monodic music existed at 
all. 

The little love songs which Italian nobles were 
wont to coo forth over their lutes and mandolins 
could hardly rank as an artistic musical form of 
any dignity. Musically considered they were not 
songs or monodies at all. They were bits of coun- 
terpoint, and generally very poor counterpoint 
too, in which the love-stricken singer sang one 
part and played what he could of the remaining 
parts on his instrument. Such things could very 
well pass muster as a sort of vers de sociétc, but 
they were not usually worthy of the mettle of 
great professional singers. These singers accord- 
ingly took to the shift of singing parts of the 
most famous contrapuntal compositions of their 
day when they were called upon to display their 
talent at the palaces of the music-loving nobles 
in the following ingenious fashion. Supposing 
the singer was a soprano; he would sing the so- 
prano part in some elaborate contrapuntal com- 
position, and have the remaining parts played by 
instruments. He thus sang alone, but he did not 
by any means sing a solo. If I were to recite to 
you now Sir Peter Teazle’s part in the kettle- 
drum scene in the “The School for Scandal,” I 
should indeed be speaking alone, but I should not 
recite a monologue for all that. This thirst for 
the musical expression of individuality plainly 
foreboded a great change in the art of music ; the 
more so that the forms of counterpoint had been 
pretty well exhausted by Palestrina and his con- 
temporaries. Counterpoint had arrived at its cul- 
mination, and the world was beginning to ask 
more and more anxiously, What next? Of course 
there was a party who refused to believe that 
counterpoint as such had spoken its last word 
through Palestrina and Gabrieli. The Palestrina 
school continued to flourish in Rome somewhat 
over a century after that great master’s death. 
But what they openly denied their works tacitly 
acknowledged, — that is, that the old contrapun- 
tal forms were becoming exhausted. 

No school of art can live long on the mere re- 
production of the same thing over and over again. 
As the Roman contrapantists gradually became 
aware that there was no contrapuntal intricacy 
which their great predecessors had not worked 
out, to as good or to better purpose than they 
could, they sought for novelty by means of increas- 
ing the number Of voices. Compositions in six- 





teen, twenty-four and even more real parts came 
into vogue. Now, in counterpoint enough is as 
good as a feast. In this immense concourse of 
real voices the ear loses itself. The composer 
merely increases the difficulty of his task and di- 
minishes the effectiveness and musical clearness 
of his composition. ‘To what excess this massing 
of voices was carried in the end may be appreci- 
ated when we look at the mass composed in 1628 
by Orazio Benevoli for the consecration of the 
Cathedral of Salzburg. The score is written on 
fifty-four staves. Pier Francesco Valentini wrote 
a canon to words taken from the “ Salve Regina,” 
which was capable of two thousand solutions. 
But this monstrous work is thrown completely in- 
to the shade by another canon of his which was 
written for twenty-four choruses— that is, in 
ninety-six real parts. One would think that this 
was quite enough, but Athanasius Kircher, after 
carefully studying this canon, made out that it 
was capable of being so solved as to be sung in 
one hundred and forty-four thousand real parts. 
It would take the whole heavenly choir mentioned 
in the Apocalypse to sing it! But while the old 
school was thus burying itself beneath a Himalaya 
of voices, far other musical doings were going on 
in the world. And with these we have princi- 
pally to do this evening. We have _now to study 
what is known as the Florentine music-reform of 
the seventeenth century. 

We have seen that, from the time of St. Ambrose 
to Palestrina, the church was the leading musical 
power. The various reforms the art of music un- 
derwent sprang, if not authoritatively from the 
church itself, at least from the clergy or from mu- 
sicians wholly or mainly devoted to the church. 
The new reform which we are now about to 
study had a very different origin. It sprang di- 
rectly from the art-loving Italian nobility, from 
what we may call polite society. One of the 
striking features in the whole Renaissance move- 
ment was an attempt to make the arts return to 
the classic Greek and Augustan models. That 
any return to Greek and Roman art was practi- 
cally impossible seems to have struck no one. 
Yet the sort of sham Hellenism we find in Re- 
naissance art and literature was not so transpar- 
ent a make-believe that people at that time could 
not easily convince themselves that they were 
very classical indeed. ‘This was tantamount to 
believing themselves to be as artistically perfect 
as could be imagined. Apart from the fact that 
the works of the great classic writers on art were 
still as unquestioned authorities as the Bible was 
in matters of faith, the idea of reviving classic art 
in all practicable purity was peculiarly fascinat- 
ing to the then dilettanti, as indeed the idea of 
living a bygone age over again always has had, 
and probably always will have, an_ irresistible 
charm to the dilettante mind. Now, Italian coun- 
terpoint, although far more truly Hellenic in 
spirit than was suspected at the time, was as un- 
Hellenic in form as possible; and, in spite of the 
wonderful purity and beauty of the works of the 
great masters of the Roman and Venetian schools, 
the question could not be long in coming up, 
What would Plato say to all this? _It soon became 
but too evident that the contrapuntal music of 
the day was lamentably unplatonic. In the first 
place, the words could not be distinctly heard ; in 
the second place, the exigencies of counterpoint 
were such that the prosodical quantity of sylla- 
bles and the rhetorical accentuation of phrases 
had to be disregarded, so that even if the words 
of the text had been distinctly audible, all correct 
declamatory singing was impossible. A reform 
of some sort was imperative. 

The reform began a little before the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and was mooted by a 
coterie of art-loving nobles in Florence, among 
whom are especially to be mentioned Giovanni 
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Bardi, Count of Vernio; Piero Strozzi; Vincenzo 
Galilei (father of the famous Galileo Galilei) ; 
and Jacobo Corsi. In looking back upon the 
writings and doings of these men it is hard to feel 
any sympathy with them. They were dilettanti, 
and although possessed of far more specific 
musical knowledge than is needed to make up 
the average intelligent amateur now-a-days, it is 
evident that they had too little understanding and 
real appreciation of the music they attacked to 
be really competent to handle the subject well. 
Theirs was not a truly musical point of view. 
They either had no feeling or had reasoned them- 
selves into having no feeling for the great and 
beautiful things accomplished by contrapuntal 
music, but only had an eye for the one thing that 
contrapuntal music had not accomplished up to 
their time. It isin vain that we look for any- 
thing like intelligent musical criticism among 
tiem. They did not care to distinguish, possibly 
could not distinguish, good counterpoint from bad. 
Their sense for specific musical beauty seems to 
have been infinitesimal. They started with a 
prejudice and worked blindly. Yet they had the 
advantage of thorough enthusiasm, and although all 
the negative and distinctive parts of their doc- 
trine were utterly false, the positive and construc- 
tive part of it had the good luck to be true, — 
that music was capable of directly intensifying 
the dramatic expression of poetry. The corollary 
they added to this was a non sequitur, and was 
that the only true end of music was to heighten 
the dramatic expression of poetry; that music 
per se was a vain ear-tickling, beneath the notice 
of cultivated men, and that all music should spring 
directly from the poet’s verse. Does not all this 
sound like Richard Wagner? 

Indeed, one is not a little surprised to see how 
very Wagnerish in thought, style and expression, 
even to minute details, the writings of many of the 
set were. The very first result of their dogma 
was to enforce the abandonment of all concerted 
singing, which at that time was only known under 
the forms of strict counterpoint and the fauz- 
bourdon. Wagner over again! The Florentine 
dilettanti, especially Vincenzo Galilei and Bardi, 
set themselves to work to write solo music with 
as simple an instrumental accompaniment as pos- 
sible, in which the vocal part should strictly follow 
the metre and natural emphasis of the poetry. 
Care was also taken to let the musical inflections 
follow, as closely as might be, the natural inflec- 
tions of the voice in the declamation. That is, 
the music was to be purely dramatic and emo- 
tional. 

These first attempts were performed with flat- 
tering success at the house of Bardi. They were 
rude and bungling enough, but were hailed as the 
first fruits of a platonic palingenesis in music. 
No doubt the whole business would have been a 
mere flash in the pan, and the Bardi coterie would 
have degenerated into a mutual admiration soci- 
ety, had not two real musicians been drawn with- 
in the circle and induced to apply their genius 
and well-developed musical technique in this 
direction. They were Giulio Caccini (oftener 
called Giulio Romano, like his famous namesake 
the painter) and Jacobo Peri. Although Vincenzo 
Galilei and especially Giovanni Battista Doni did 
their utmost to prove that every acknowledged 
rule of counterpoint was not only gratuitously em- 
pirical, but fundamentally wrong and bad, the 
musicians Caccini and Peri had too much intrin- 
sically musical perception to pay their noble 
patrons the flattering homage of directly infring- 
ing upon the old rules. 

They were perfectly willing to accept the new 
theory in so far as it proclaimed that music could 
do more than merely to please the ear, but they 
seem tacitly to have acknowledged, between them- 
selves and the wall, that whatever music could 





do, there was one thing that it absolutely must 
not do, and that was: it must not offend the ear. 
Now, in spite of the furious diatribes of Doni 
and his colleagues, it is an incontrovertible fact 
that the chief rules of counterpoint were based 
upon the very nature of music itself, and direct- 
ly to infringe upon them would essentially result 
in offending the cultivated musical ear. So Cac- 
cini and Peri satisfied their patrons’ demand for 
dramatic and declamatory music, without break- 
ing through those laws which govern all music, 
contrapuntal or otherwise. Caccini’s great work 
was a set of madrigals and sonnets, published by 
the heirs of Giorgio Marescottt in Florence in 
1602, entitled “ Le nuove musiche di Giulio Caccini 
detto Romano” (the new music by Giulio Caccini 
called Romano). It was an epoch-making work, and 
may be set down as the beginning of modern 
music. Upon the whole, the reform met with 
singularly little opposition, and composers in the 
new style soon sprang up all over Italy. The 
“ Nuove Musiche” hada positive triumph. What 
this new style was is easily told. It was to all 
intents and purposes what we now call* accompa- 
nied recitative, although the tendency to let the 
music form regular rhythmic periods soon showed 
itself, and the voice-writing became more and 
more melodic. The history of the growth and 
development of this monodic style is so interwoven 
with the history of the opera that I must post- 
pone all special study of it till my fifth and sixth 
lectures, which will be devoted wholly to the lyric 
drama. Suffice it to say here that music had at 
one plunge acquired what it had lacked for twelve 
centuries: that is, the power of individual, emo- 
tional expression ;, in other words, music suddenly 
became dramatic. ; 

Side by side with this innovation in music we 
notice another of no less importance. ‘The chro- 
matic element was little by little coming to the 
front. By the term chromatic, in general, we 
mean the use of such semitones as do not natural- 
ly belong to the mode in which a composition is 
written. Substituting a B-flat for a B-natural or 
a G-sharp for a G-natural is a chromatic change. 
This sort of substitution was perfectly well-known 
by the old contrapuntists, and was freely employed 
whenever a tritone was to be avoided or a good 
cadence obtained, which could not be got by the 
natural notes of some of the modes. Yet this 
traditional musica fica was not wholly'chromatic 
in the strict sense of the term. There are two 
semitones in every mode. The fiction did not in- 
troduce a new semitone, but merely displaced one 
of the old ones, so that the character of the music 
was as essentially diatonic as before. In the tetra- 
chord g-a-b-c, we have two whole tones and one 
semitone, which make a diatonic tetrachord. The 
tetrachord g-a-b-flat-c is equally a diatonic tetra- 
chord, only the semitone is in the middle instead 
of at the end as before. 

The musica ficta was accordingly wholly dia- 
tonic in character. But now certain progressions 
were beginning to be used in which the altered 
note (the fiction) and the natural note both ap- 
peared, in which one of the whole tones in a 
tetrachord was subdivided into two semitones 
without displacing the natural semitone. Isolated 
cases of this sort of thing are to be found even 
as far back as the elder Gabrieli; but they were 
simply treated as bits of bad musical grammar, 
only to be excused by the reputation of the com- 
poser. It has been said that the Venetians were 
not such complete masters of counterpoint as their 
Roman contemporaries. But now composers be- 
gan to use chromatic progressions, with malice 
prepense as it were, much to the horror of the 
theorists, who did not trouble themselves in the 
least about the good or bad effect of the passages 
in question, but stood aghast at the terrible fact 
that such and such a note could not be placed in 





any of the Greek diatonic or chromatic tetra- 
chords. 

But yet musicians began to experiment seri- 
ously, if utterly blindly, upon chromatic music. 
Some of them had keyed instrument’ made of the 
harpsichord or spinnet kind, with the black keys 
split in two, so as to give the exact sharps and 
flats, distinguishing, for instance, between C-sharp 
and D-flat. These instruments were perfect in- 
struments of torture for the poor harpsichord- 
tuners, and to all appearance quite as horrible to 
the ears of those who listened to the music made 
on them. Yet, something was gained. Composers 
began to look to the keyboard as a means of study- 
ing harmony, and to trust to their ears more than to 
the Pythagorean rules about tetrachords. 

(To be continued.) 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 

Harvarp Musicat Association. The seventh 
Symphony Concert has been criticised on the score 
of length, although we believe it did not exceed the 
good old orthodox measure of two hours, and the 
purely orchestral numbers were reduced to the mini- 
mum of a single Symphony and a single Overture. 
But in the attempt to accommodate rather, too many 
solos (each of interest singly) it resulted that Prof. 
F. L. Ritter’s “Sardanapalus” Symphony (the sec- 
ond of the four he has composed) had to be placed 
last upon the programme; for to place a new Sym- 
phony first would involve the almost certainty of 
losing its opening passages through the disturbance 
made by late-comers ; and had it been put in the 
middle, dividing the solos, there would have had to 
be another overture or march, or something to wind 
up the concert with. This accidental necessity was 
certainly unfortunate, and no doubt Dr. Ritter’s 
Symphony, through the fatigue and the impatience 
of many who were eager to get home, had not a 
fair chance, which it decidedly deserved to have. 
For those who had taken the most pains to under- 
stand it, those who listened most attentively and 
most appreciatively, were the strongest in their 
praise both of its thorough musicianship, its nobili- 
ty of style, and its adequate expression of the pas- 
sages from Byron’s tragedy selected for illustration 
in its several movements. It has all the modern 
wealth of instrumentation, with no sensational ex- 
travagance. It is all clear and consistent both in 
motives and in form. It might have caught the 
general ear more readily had there been more of 
those marked contrasts between wind and string in- 
struments, which certainly are found, and beautiful 
ones, in the Scherzo, where the monarch defiantly 
devotes himself to love and pleasure :— 

* Let traitors do their worst, I shall not blench, 

Nor rise the sooner, nor forbear the banquet, 

Nor crown me with one single rose the less.’”’ 
But nearly throughout, in all four movements, the 
tones of wood and brass are blended in one rich 
coloring with the strings, for the most part enjoy- 
able, if cloyingly rich and full sometimes. ‘The first 
movement (Allegro Moderato) suggests “ the echo of 
his revel,” 

“ While the great King of all we know of earth 

Lolls crowned with roses, and his diadeimn 


Lies negligently by, to be caught up 
By the first manly hand that dares to snatch it,” 


and gives strong vent to the fiery indignation with 
which Salamenes looks upon the scene, foreboding 
woe to Nineveh. The piece is broadly planned and 
powerfully wrought out, each theme developed 
with great mastery of harmonic and of contrapun- 
tal resources. 

Tne Scherzo, into which a long sigh leads directly, 
is a charming movement, full of the zest of sensu- 
ous life and measureless content. 

The Andante is entitled “ Myrrha,” the beautiful 
slave and worshipper of the great king, and is seri- 
ous enough, and in the latter part heroic enough to 
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represent the meaning ard the passion of the 
words :— 
“Why dol love thisman? My country’s daughters 
Love none save heroes. — But | have no country !— 
Although a Greek and born a fue to monarchs, 
Still co I Jove him.— Let him vanquish, and 
Me perish! If he vanquish not, 1 perish; 
For I will not outlive him.” 


The Finale (Allegro con Spirito) relates to the 
storming of the palace, the desperate call to arms, 
the heaping of the funeral pile, which Myrrha fires. 
This isa most exciting movement, in the course of 
which recurs the heroic theme of the Andante, or 
one kindred with it, and steadily grows to a most 
brilliant and effective climax. No one could listen 
to sucha Symphony without respect, and many 
found it deeply interesting and rewarding. The 
impression was greatly heightened by the learned 
and genial composer’s magnetic conducting of the 
orchestra in his own work; from the first he quick- 
ened the musicians to a feeling of his meaning and 
a desire to do their best to realize it. 

We have spoken of the last and most important 
first. Now for what preceded :— 

Overture to“Oberon” . . ... . . «6 « « Weber 

Prayer and scena from “Der Freyschiitz” . . . Weber 
Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen. 

Concerto for two pianos, in E-flat . . . . 
(Cadenzas by Moscheles.) 

Allegro. — Andante. — Rondo Allegro. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Airs from “ L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso”. . . . Handel 
Mrs. E, Humphrey-Allen. 

Pianoforte Solo: — 

a. Seherzo in E-flat minor, from Sonata, Op.35 . Chopin 


b. Romanza, in F-sharp, Op. 28, No. 2. Schumann 
- « Aug. Dupont 


- « Mozart 


c. ‘Toccata, Op. 36. . . « + « « o 
Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Weber’s romantic, brilliant Overture, for several 
years a stranger to these Concerts, had a fresh and 
stimulating influence, being well-played. Mrs. Allen 
sang charmingly, with a fresh, sweet, pure and win- 
ning voice and manner, entering into the spirit of 
the Freyschiitz Scena with chaste fervor, and giving 
a delightful rendering, with orchestra, of the three 
exquisite morceaux (the Menuetto, Siciliano, and 
“merry bells” air) from L’ Allegro. The Sherwoods 
gave a remarkably fine rendering of the Mozart 
Concerto, which to find “meagre,” “ tame,” “ old- 
fashioned,” is to show a taste spoiled by modern 
sauces piquantes. Mr. Sherwood was at his best in 
his piano solos. Both singer and pianists had volun- 
teered their services in aid of the good cause of 
Art. 

—— Tne eighth and last Concert of the season 
(March 8) was an event of exceptional interest and 
is likely to remain memorable. The rumor having 
spread that Miss Lillian Bailey and the distinguished 
baritone, pianist and composer, Mr. Georg Henschel, 
had (purely of their own generous suggestion) ex- 
pressed a wish to take part in the closing Concert 
of the Harvard season, an eager audience filled 
nearly every seat in the Music Hall. A special 
programme was arranged to give full opportunity to 
these artists. Beethoven’s shortest Symphony, the 
sunshiny and happy No. 8,— spontaneous, consum- 
mate flower of his maturest art, if not so great as 
some others of the nine— opened the Concert, and 
the great Leonore Overture concluded it. The 
singers contributed each a grand Aria with orches- 
tra, and, together, a Duet. ‘There was also a short 
Concert Overture by Mr. Henschel; and a new 
Piano Concerto, composed and played by his friend 
Louis Maas, lately professor in the Leipzig Conser- 
vatorium. Here surely was enough to excite un- 
usual interest, and all the more that the concert 
came only a few days before the marriage of the 
singers, and was, in fact, the last appearance of 
Miss Bailey by that name. Here is the order of the 
programme :— 

Eighth Symphony, in F, Op. 93, [1812] . . . Beethoven 
Allegro vivace. — Allegretto scherzando, — Minuetto, — 
Allegro vivace. 

Aria: “ Lo! the heav’n-descended Prophet,” from 

“The Passion ” (‘‘ ‘Tod Jesu’’), [1775] . . . . Graun 

Miss Lillian Bailey. 
Pianoforte Concerto, in C-minor,new . . . . L. Maas 
Allegro maéstoso. — Intermezzo. — Presto. 
Louis Maas. 

Aria: “Revenge, revenge! Timotheus cries,” 

from “ Alexander’s Feast.” [1736] . . . . . Handel 

4 Georg Henschel. 

Concert Overture. [MS. 1870.] First time . . Henschel 
Duet, with orchestra: ‘‘O that we two were May- 

ing!” (Gers Kingsley) >.» 0» » « « » Menachel 

: iss Lillian Bailey and Mr. Henschel. 
Overture to “‘ Leonore,” No.3,inC .. . . Beethoven 





The delightful Symphony was nicely played, and 
with enlivening spirit; and so was the great Over- 
ture (what else so fit to close that concert, and the 
sixteenth season?) both under the sure conductor- 
ship of Carl Zerrahn, as were the accompaniments 
in the Concerto and the Arias. Mr. Maas’s Con- 
certo is a large and earnest work, laid out on a broad 
scale, employing the full orchestra to such a degree 
that all the instruments appear obligato, and the 
pianoforte one of them. It abounds in the exact- 
ing tasks of modern technique, not only for the 
pianist, but for almost. every player in the orches- 
tra; it makes virtuosos of them all. It abounds 
also in ideas, pregnant and suggestive ones, and the 
composer shows himself a thoroughly equipped 
musician in their development and working up. 
The Allegro is imposing, grandiose; perhaps a little 
overcrowded and a little vague (a single hearing 
hardly warrants us to say that); but somehow it 
seemed to swarm toa protracted climax and con- 
clusion. It abounds in brilliantly effective, and in 
flowery fine cadenzas and embellishments, all of 
which Mr. Maas executed with a free, sure hand; 
while his whole performance was characterized by 
strength, firmness, clearness and precision, and both 
fire and delicacy. The Intermezzo, for its ideal 
contents, was to us the most interesting movement ; 
it has some episodical thoughts, which seem origi- 
nal and charming, and quite apart from any aim at 
technical display. The final Presto seemed a little 
dry, yet quite exciting in its breathless three-four 
(or three-eight 4) rhythm, with the peculiarity that 
what would be the middle note of every three is 
skipped, making it very difficult to keep the time 
together; such things are easy to understand, but 
nervous, itchy things to execute. The orchestra, 
however, played the whole. work much better than 
we had supposed possible with only one rehearsal. 

Miss Bailey looked and sang her maidenliest and 
sweetest. The aria by Graun is very florid—a rap- 
turous, enthusiastic strain, that revels in continuous 
roulades and melodic arabesques; but in the second 
part it grows serious and beautifully touching; then, 
after the form of the aria of those days, the first part 
returns. It suggests comparison with Handel's ‘“ Re- 
joice greatly.’ Miss Bailey sang it in her purest voice 
and style, with perfect fluency and precision of execu- 
tion, and with simple, true expression, winning heart- 
iest applause. 

We all knew before how grandly, and with what 
rousing fire, Mr. Henschel sings ‘“* Revenge, Timotheus 
cries’* (that, and many another Handel Aria not 
known here till he came), to his own superb piano- 
forte accompaniment, ‘This time he gave us the great 
Dryden Scena with full orchestra, making it far more 
graphic and inspiring. How wonderful the contrast of 
the second part (about the ‘‘ ghastly band, each a torch 
in his hand’’) with that accompaniment in the low 
octaves of the reed instruments! The performance 
was signally successful. And Mr. Henschel, enthu- 
siastically recalled, could answer with an Overture of 
his own, one of the first fruits of his youth (he was 
twenty when he wrote it), which he stood there to con- 
duct in person. It is @ brilliant Overture, although the 
opening theme, returning afterwards, is tragical and 
sombre, given out in brooding deep-bass tones. But 
the gloom is lighted ever and anon by richly colored 
and inspiring passages, and the full orchestra is em- 
ployed with masterly skill in working it all up to a 
most imposing and transporting climax. Conceived 
in the period of vivid first impressions, and of eager 
youthful aspiration, it naturally betrays the influence 
of composers then in vogue and fascinating to the 
young imagination; thus the Wagner vein crops out 
occasionally. But as a whole the effort is original, and 
all hailed it as a positive success. What brightened the 
impression still more, and helped to carry the audience 
away completely, was the revelation (from the very 
first measures of the work) of that raza avis, a born con- 
ductor, in Mr. Henschel, — one of the magnetic leaders 
of men in an orchestra. His own fire caught at once 
in all the musicians, and they played with a precision 
and a spirit, and a quick intelligence, almost unexam- 
pled in our orchestras. 

After this brilliant triumph came the gentler friendly 
sentiment of the occasion. The approaching union of 
the artist-lovers lent peculiar interest and meaning to 
their Duet: ‘“*Oh that we two were Maying,’’ which, 
beautiful in itself as music in its canon-like form, was 
feelingly and beautifully sung, for the first time with 
orchestra as Mr. Henschel had composed it. — After all 
this what could éne bear to hear, we ask again, short 
of the great Leonore Overture ? All knewits meaning. 





— And now just here let us add what he have just 
read in this morning’s Advertiser (Thuisday, Maich 
10), to supplement the record of the concert: — 


HENSCHEL-BAILFY. 

The wedding of Mr. Georg Henschel of London, and 
Miss Lillian Bailey of this city, an event which for some 
time has been anticipated by their large circle of friends, 
took place in the Second Church on Boylston Street, yes- 
terday noon, in the presence of a large throng of guests. 
‘The Rev. E. A. Horton, pastor of the church, performed 
the rite, the service being quite brief. The biide was at- 
tired in a dress of white brocade satin, with Swiss embroid- 
ery. ‘the bride was given away by her father, Mr. L. €. 
Bailey. he groom's best man was Mr. C. R. Hayden. 
The bride was attended by six bridesmaids also in white, 
viz.: Misses Covell, Hayden, Talbot, Brewer, Dodd and 
Roberts. Four little children, cousins of the bride, two 
boys and two girls, also “stood up” with the bridal party. 
The altar was beautifully decorated with azalias. camel- 
ias, palms, ete., beside a profusion of cut flowers and 
trailing vines. When the bridal party reached the church 
the hymn * Fin feste Burg” pealed forth upon the organ, 
The organist was Mr. Robert ‘Thallon, dr., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a classmate of Mr. Henschel’s at Leipsic. During 
a portion of the ceremony the organist played a eharming 
improvisation, taking asa theme Mr. Henschel’s beautiful 
duet, “ Oh, that we two were Maying,” and when the bri- 
dai party passed down the aisle and from the church Men- 
delssohn's ** Wedding March”? was performed. After the 
ceremony the newly wedded pair held a brief reception in 
the church parlors adjoining, where, as in the church, 
there was a beautiful display of flowers. Among the 
guests present were Mr. Charles R. Hayden (a relative of 
the bride), Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard University, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Perkins, Mr. John S. Dwight, 
Mrs. Haskell (formerly Miss Mary Beebe), Mrs. H. M. 
Rogers, Miss Louie Homer, Mr. A. Parker Browne, Dr. 
S. W. Langmaid and others well known in musica) cir- 
cles; and also Mr. W. D. Howells. The gentlemen who offti- 
ciated as ushers were Messrs Greenleaf, Burnett, Dodd, E, 
P. Hayden of New York, Howard Hayden, and Mr. Mun- 
zig. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel) will take at present a short 
trip of two weeks, but in May will start on a more ex- 
tended journey to the Old World. They will return to 
Boston in October and probably remain in America at 
least a year. 





Again we have let one absorbing topic rob us of the 
chance to speak of a long list of interesting concerts. 
But they are all safe in the memory, and the sight of 
the programmes will revive them on some happy day, 
so that we may treat of them in retrospective sum- 
mary. And why not? It is idle for us to try to keep 
up with the newspapers in off-hand contemporaneous 
notices; and the impressions that will keep are, after 
all, the most important. 

—_@———_ 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, March 6. Mr. Rummel gave his second 
piano Recital on Thursday, Feb. 24, with an interesting 
programme composed of well-known works. Among 
other things he gave us a capital rendering of Schu- 
mann’s magnificent Sonata in G-minor, Op. 22; indeed 
Mr. Rummel was in far better trim than on the previous 
Thursday, so that this Recital lad but little tomar, while 
the first had little to redeem it. Another excellent per- 
formance was that of Mendelssohn's Fantasie in F-sharp 
minor, Op. 28. All the best qualities of Mr. Rummel's 
technique were shown to good advantage in the whirl of 
the Presto, and it was, with one exception, the best effort 
of theday. The exception referred to was a Barcarolle 
in G, by Rubinstein, which came deliciously from Mr. 
Rummel's fingers, probably because he forgot his pet 
theory about the use and intention of a piano. He 
recollected his hobby, however, and rode it trium- 
phantly through two Chopin etudes in which he ‘‘or- 
chestratoned”’ to his full content and used the pedal 
(or, rather, abused it) in an appalling way. 

. .. On Saturday evening, Feb. 27, the Oratorio 
Society gave Handel's L’ Allegro, Pensiéroso, ete., to a 
large and interested audience. Of course there may 
be a difference of opinion with regard to the work in 
question, but it is at least quite evident that those who 
take delight in that kind of a work will naturally find 
the L’ Allegro, ete., exceedingly attractive; indeed, 
there are many who prefer Handel in this lighter vein, 
while others, again, find it impossible to determine which 
style of the author they most admire. I candidly con- 
fess that I have never been able to come to a decision. 
Probably it is more exactly just to any composer to 
judge his works as a whole, and to hold all his styles in 
the same estimation. 

The Strakosch-Hess English opera troupe is now 
here, and is giving a brief season at one of our theatres. 
The repertoire includes many of the old establixhed 
favorites, together-with an English version of Boito's 
““Mefistofele.” On Friday evening Mignon was given, 
with Mme. Marie Roze, Miss Carrington, Mr. Conly and 
other artists in the cast. Mme. Roze gave us a pretty 
picture of Mignon, although for some reason she 
seemed inclined to sing flat. The opera was well 
mounted and set, and the whole performance quite 
good. On Wednesday evening nextan English version 
of Aida will be produced. 

I observe a misprint in my last letter; the name of 
the composer whose compositions have been recently 
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played by Mr. Rummel at his recitals is Hlérsh2im (not 
Horsheim). A “rose by any other name” is probably 
just as sweet; but a man does love to see his name cor- 
rectly spelled in print. 

On Saturday evening, Mar. 5, Dr. Damrosch and his 
Symphony Society gave us their fifth concert. This 
was the programme: — 


Overture “‘ Magic Flute” ...... =. =. . Mozart 


Aria from ‘‘ Mitrane3”’ . - + « + Rossi 
Miss Emily Winant. | 
Second Concerto, G-minor . . . - « « + St. Saéns 
Mr. F. Hummel. 
Schubert 


SymphonyinC .... ire ae 

This performance was of unequal merit; and where- 
as the Mozart Overture was played with the utmost 
care and precision, the Schubert Symphony was even 
carelessly done (in many respects). Dr. Damrosch’s 
idea of an ‘‘ Andante con moto” is also entirely erro- 
neous, and in consequence that lovely movement was 
spoiled. The Scherzo was a little better, and the last 
movement was really admirable. The plain truth is 
that Dr. Damrosch is overworked just now, and the 
magnificent symphony had to suffer for want of ade- 
quate care. This is entirely wrong, and also entirely 
unlike Dr. Damrosch’s usual manner of doing things. 

Miss Winant sang magnificently, and her superb 
voice was heard to excellent effect in Rossi's quaint old 
aria. Miss Winant, being an American, must expect 
the traditional and inevitable Teutonic cold shoulder: 
but she may rest assured that competent critics con- 
sider her by far the best contralto on the concert plat- 
form, and this without any exception. 

Mr. Rummel displayed his dexterous pianism in St. 
Saéns’s fine concerto. His playing was fitful and un- 
even, yet with flashes of great brilliancy. His best ef- 
fort was the last movement, which he took at a fearful 
pace, and which fully displayed his great technical 
ability. 

I am pleased to be able to inform your readers that 
Mr. G. W. Morgan and Miss Maud Morgan will give a 
series of five organ and harp recitals at Chickering 
Hall, beginning on Thursday, March 10. The remark- 
able success of last winter's series has induced Mr. 
Morgan to give us a second opportunity to enjoy those 
charming entertainments. F, 


CurcaGco, March 4. Since my last letter we have had 
a number of important concerts. First of which are 
three performances of La Damnation de Faust by Ber- 
lioz, under the direction of Mr. Theo. Thomas. Our 
Apollo Club formed the chorus, and Miss Fannie 
Kellogg, Messrs. W. C. Tower, and Franz Remmertz 
were the soloists. The orchestra consisted of nine men 
from the east, and the rest from Cincinnati, and of this 
city, numbering in all sixty men. The question of an 
orchestra has been a very perplexing one for a long 
time in this city; but this experiment has gone a long 
way toward solving it. Mr. Thomas has accomplished 
wonders with his forces, and it is pleasing to see the re- 
sults of his training, for we are thus able to see our fu- 
ture needs. If this city can support an orchestra such 
as Mr. Thomas has gathered together, then it is ‘within 
our reach. To do this, it needs money. Will our mu- 
sic-lovers pay fur it? Can a city of tive hundred thon- 
sand people support a good orchestra of sixty men ? 
Can they pay for the services of a conductor like Mr. 
Thomas? To these questions of ability, une must say 
yes; but that they will do it, is still a doubtful matter. 

In regard to the performance of La Damuation de 
Faust, I must state that it was a very interesting one. 
The orchestra was very effective, and did its work with 
care and thoughtfulness. I would make particular 
mention of Mr. Ellert, who played the English horn 
so beautifully in Marguerite’s song, for he merits full 
praise. The chorus did very well considering their 
numbers. It would have added greatly to the effect, 
if there had been a larger number of voices, for at 
times there was a lack of volume of tone. The soloists 
were the least interesting of the performers. Mr. Tower 
has been highly favored by nature with a fine tenor 
voice, but the gentleman has a very false method of 
singing, and thus he is unable to do justice to the music 
he may attempt. He contracts his throat, and then 
uses great physical force in producing what are called, 
by courtesy, tones. He becomes very red in the face 
by this over-exertion, and, in consequence, a feeling of 
effort accompanies all that he does. By the means 
that this gentleman uses in his vocal delivery, the tones 
are deprived of their resonance. If he used the inter- 
costal muscles more fully in directing the current of the 
breath, and relaxed the muscles of the throat and up- 
per part of the lungs, he would sing with much more 
ease, and the tone would be of a pure and musical 
quality. When the current of the breath is directed so 
that it vibrates through all the air passages, there is a 
rich body of tone imparted to the voice, and it becomes, 
what nature intended, human in its quality. If Mr, 





Tower had this method of singing, he would become a 
noble singer, for he has by nature a fine voice. If our 
American singers were more careful in regard to their 
method of singing, we should have a larger number of 
artists in theland. Making a loud noise at certain pitch 
is not singing, even if the voice is a rich one. When 
the human voice is rightly used in either speech or 
song, it is a glorious instrument, and is able to mani- 
fest the emotions of the soul with a fidelity and power 
that will hold the listener entranced. Our young sing- 
ers should spend a year of study in learning how to 
produce tone, before trying their powers on other things. 
There is plenty of work fur the true voice-teacher in 
America. 

Pardon this long digression. I cannot with truthful- 
ness commend the singing of Miss Kellogg, or Mr. 
Remmertz in The Damnation, for the music seemed 
too taxing for their powers. Miss Kellogg forced her 
voice in the dramatic portions of her score, and in 
so doing the quality of tone was made unpleasant, 
while her intonation was rendered faulty. Mr. Rem- 
mertz used the so-called chest tone, even upon the 
highest notes, and it was almost too unpleasant for 
even 2 modern representation of a Mephisto. 

Besides these representations of Faust, we have had 
seven orchestral concerts, with Mr. Joseffy as pianist. 
The programmes have been very interesting, and in- 
cluded four Concertos played by Mr. Josefly, namely: 
Beethoven's in E-flat, Op. 73; Chopin’s No. 2, F-minor; 
Mendelssohn’s G-minor, and that of Henselt, Op. 16. 
We have had from the orchestra Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony; Schubert’s in C, No. 9; Mendelssohn's in 
A-minor,— the “ Scotch,” —and Brahms’s Op. 68, in 
C-minor. We have had a Beethoven programme, and 
also one devoted to Mendelssohn. . Overtures by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner and Rossini, 
have graced the programmes, while modern musical 
thought hashad representation from Rubinstein, Liszt, 
Berlioz, Reinhold, and others. Taken as a whole, our 
season of orchestral concerts has been very interest- 
ing, and viewed from an art side, educational. On the 
evenings when Faust was given, the audiences have 
been very large; but the other programmes have not 
called out as many people as ought to have attended. 
The price of tickets, two dollars for the best seats, may 
have had something to do with it; and also the heavy 
storms that have filled our streets with snow; but 
whatever the reason, it is a matter of great regret, for 
the hall should have been filled for every performance, 
with such programmes for an attraction. I hope that 
by some wise means we may be able to have Sym- 
phony Concerts every winter, at least to a limited 
number. 

Before I close my letter, I wish to mention that Mr. 
Edward B. Perry, the pianist from your city, gave a 
recital here on last Saturday. He played an attractive 
programme, and ina manner to delight his audience. 
He has improved greatly in his playing since last sea- 
son. He has won the friendship and appreciation of 
many of our musicians and musical people, who wish 
him that success which he so fully merits. 

Of Mr. Joseffy’s playing, [ made no particular men- 
tion, for your readers understand how truly artistic he 
is, and with what delight he is received by all lovers of 
pianoforte music. His very name now speaks his own 
praises, so great has it become. C. H. BRiTTan. 

ae 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


New York. The great May Festival, projected and 
directed by Dr. Damrosch, bids fair to equal, if not 
surpass, anything of the kind yet attempted in this 
country. His scheme of programmes, to be sure, 
shows rather a preponderance of startling novelties, a 
leaning to the masters of the new dispensation (so to 
speak) in music. Yet he seems to have tried to pre- 
serve a certitin balance between the new and the old. 
If on the one hand modern curiosity is piqued, so on 
the other hand will the sincere, abiding Jove for the 
immortal masterworks be ministered to; how it will 
seem amid such a blaze of musical curiosities and nov- 
elties, remains to be seen. But if there is a ‘‘ Tower of 
Babel,” by Rubinstein, there is also The Dettingen Te 
Déum by Handel; while the Berlioz Grand Requiem, 
with five orchestras, may be considered balanced by 
the Messiah ; and Beethoven, in his C-minorand Ninth 
Symphonies, will hold his own against the numerous 
things from Wagner, Liszt and other moderns: and 
even old Sebastian Bach is allowed a place once at the 
organ, with the aid of the orchestra to modernize him. 
On the whole it is a very interesting scheme of pro- 
grammes; and the presentation of the grander works 
upon so great a scale, with an orchestra of two hun- 
dred and fifty, an immense and well-drilled chorus, a 
fine array of solo artists and numerous pleasing acces- 
sories, like the chorus of girls from the seminaries and 


Romanze, from Quartet, Op. 18, 





of boys from the church choirs, will doubtless crowd * 
the vast hall of the Seventh Regiment Armory with 
musical pilgrims from all parts of the country. Here 
is the scheme for each of the seven performances so 
far as yet announced: — 

TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 3. 
“Te Déum (Dettingen),” for Solo Quartet, Cho- 


rus, Orchestra and Organ, .. . . G.F. Handel 
The “‘ Tower of Babel,” Sacred Opera for 
Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ, A. Rubinstein 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 4. 


Overture, “Olympia,” .. . — + « Spontini 
Duo from “ Julius Cesar,” for Soprano “and 
Contralto,. . .. . . GF. Handel 
a. Siegmund’s Love Song ‘from “ Die Wal- 
kiire,”’ for Tenor ne ae ee . - 
b. “ Ride of the Walayries,”. . ..... “R. Wagner 
Solo for Soprano, . . . oe a 
“‘ La Captive,” Solo for Contralto, - « « « H. Berlioz 


Symphony in C-minor, No.5,. . . . IL. van Beethoven 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 4, 

Festival Overture, for Orchestra and Organ, L. Damrosch 

Grand Requiem, for Tenor Solo, Chorus, Grand 
Orchestra, and four auxiliary Orchestras, H. Berlioz 

“ Kaisermarch,” for Orchestra and Chorus, . R, Wagner 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 5. 

Prelude, for Organ Solo, . . . ... eee 

Overture, “ Euryanthe,”..... C. M. von Weber 

Solo for Contralto, . .. aad 

Folksong, from ‘“‘ Norse Suite,” Op. 22, cee 

Scherzo, for Orchestra, .......-. 

Sebefor Gaga. 6 6 te 6 KH ws 

Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” . Mendelssohn 

Septet, for three tenors and four basses, from 
a 

Mabeony March, . sce ese te ee 

FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 6. 

“ The Messiah,” for Solo, Chorus, Orchestra 

and Organ, ........ . . GF. Handel 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAy 7. 

Toccata, in F, for Orchestra and Organ, . 

“ Alla Trinita,’? XV Century, for female voices 
sung without accompaniment by 1,000 
young ladies and 250 boys, . . . ° 

Chorus, from ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” sung by 
1000 young ladies and 250 boys, with Or- 
chestral accompaniment,. . . . . R. Schumann’ 

Scene from “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” Violoncello, 
Obligato and Grand Orchestra, .. . 

Duo for Soprano and Contralto,. . . 

Solo for Tenor and Solo, Quartet from the 
“Manzoni Requiem,” . . . a 

Chorus of The Messenger of Peace, from “ Ri- 
enzi,’’ with Soprano Solo, Tenor Solo, 
Orchestra and Chorus of 1,000 young la- 
dies and 250 boys,. . . . + o% 

** Les Preludes,’”? Symphonic Poem, eee ve od 

SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 7. 

Overture and Selections for Solo, Chorus and 
Orchestra, from ‘‘ The cetews of 
Niirnberg, .. - BR. Wagner 

Ninth Symphony for Solo Quartet, Chorus 
and Orchestra, . . + . « « L. van Beethoven 


A. Hamerik 
F. L. Ritter 


R. Wagner 
H. Berlioz 


J.S. Bach 


O. B. Boise 


G. Verdi 


R. Wagner 
F. Liszt 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Mendelssohn's Hymn of 
Praise was performed here in the City Hall on Friday 


evening, Feb. 18, by the Hampden and Hampshire 
County Musical Association, Mr. B. C. Blodgett, Con- 


ductor, and Mr. E. B. Story, organist and _ pianist. 
The soloists were Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, Mr. C. R. 
Hayden and Mr. Henschel. The accompaniments were 
by the “‘ Harvard Symphony Orchestra,’’ including the 


Beethoven Quartet (Messrs. Allen, Dannreuther, etc). 


Before the Hymn of Praise a miscellaneous selection 
was given as follows: — 


Overture, “ Der Freischiitz,’”’ . ° + © © « « Weber 
Aria, from Elijah: “It is enough, » - « « Mendelssohn 
Mr. Henschel. 

Adagio Cantabile from Septet, Op. 20. For vio- 

lin, ’cello, basso, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon, . . + + « « « « » Beethoven 
Tenor Songs: a. The Page, ‘ 
6. Gold rolls beneath me, . . Rubinstein 


Mr. Hayden. 
- Tschaikowsky 
Beethoven Quartet. 


Song: “‘O Ruddier than the Cherry,” from “ Acis 


and Galates,” «0. its ces see « Bae 
Mr. Henschel. 
Fantasia for violin, from “I Lombardi,” . Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Charles N. Allen. 


Aria: ‘“‘O Don Fatale,” from ‘‘Don Carlos,” . . Verdi 
Mrs. Humphrey Allen. 
Aria: ‘‘ Why do the Heathen —_ ” from the Mes- 
siah,... - + « « « - Handel 


Mr. Henschel, 





CrnctnnATI. The Opera Festival, given in the 
great Music Hall, by the College of Music, and Col. J. 
H. Mapleson of her Majesty’s Opera Company, took 
place according to announcement in the last week of 
February. There were six evening performances, be- 
sides a Matinée on Saturday. The musical rs 
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were Signor Arditi, Otto: Singer, and Max Maretzek. 
The principal singers were: Soprani, Gerster, Valleria, 
Swift, Montesini, Martinez, Valerga, and Lorenzini- 
Gianoli; Contralti, Annie Louise Cary, Belocca and 
Ricci; Tenori, Campanini, Ravelli, Runcio, Lazzarini, 
Rinaldini and Grazzi; Baritoni, De] Puente, Ballati, 
and Galassi; Bassi, Franco Novara, Monti, Ordinas 
and Corsini. Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn was Concertmeister, 
and Mr. George_E. Whiting, Organist. Financially it 
appears to have been a very great success, especially to 
Col. Mapleson. For the rest, having received but 
meagre reports of the results artistically, we borrow 
from the New York Studio and Musical Review the 
following paragraph with extracts from a couple of the 
local papers: — 

“There was such a bewildering display of rhetorical 
fireworks in the Cincinnati newspapers all last week 
that it is somewhat difficult to form any clear idea of 
the degree of merit attained at the much celebrated 
Opera Festival, which took place in the Music Hall un- 
der the joint management of Mr. Mapleson and the 
College of Music. There is only one point on which 
there is no doubt, and that is that the financial and 
popular success was overwhelming. The great hall, 
with seats for forty-four hundred people, was filled to 
its full capacity nearly every night, and on the popular 
nights was crowded. The receipts, certainly, mounted 
up to the altitude of those of the last May Festival, and 
may have got even a point or two higher. Cincinnati 
and the neighboring cities and towns gave token of the 
festival spirit within them by expending in the neigh- 
borhood of $55,000 for one week of Mr. Mapleson’s 
opera, with Music Hall surroundings, and a chorus 
swelled in nwnbers but hardly in volume by local sing- 
ers. The lion’s share of this large sum was carried off 
by Mr. Mapleson, under an arrangement with the Col- 
lege management, by which he was paid $15,000, and 
then took two-thirds of the net profits, the College pay- 
ing for hall rent, chorus hire (for the societies that par- 
ticipated were paid) and all other local expenses. The 
profits to the College will probably be from $2,000 to 
$6,000. The operas were mounted in a style that called 
out great enthusiasm from the public, and the solo 
singers were overwhelmed withapplause, The operas 
given were Lohengrin, Magic Flute, Mefistofele. 
Aida, Lucia and Sonnambula. From the columns of 
enthusiastic description written on the occasion, we 
extract two sober statements which indicate an effort 
on the part of two writers to make something like an 
estimate of the artistic accomplishment of the week. 
Said the Commercial on the last day of the festival :— 

“The chorus and ballet were of the Mapleson Com- 
pany. ‘There was very little, evidently, of the local chorus 
element in the performance, except in the thrilling sug- 

estion of what * might have been” which came from be- 
ind the scene at the close of the second act. In fact, 
what was feared after the first two performances is now a 
certainty, that, grand as the success of the first season of 
opera at Music Hall is * Socially, Financially, Musically, 
and Artistically,” to quote the enthusiastic headlines of a 
gushing contemporary, its festival character has not been 
pronounced, It seems homelike, almost, therefore, and a 
pleasant relief to tind the American singer, Annie Louise 
Cary, so nearly associated with the history of the Halland 
its great festivals, the feature of @ performance that was 
in every way remarkable, but not more so than previous 
ones of the same great organization here before and annu- 
ally in New York. ‘These are the facts, whatever the 
causes that created them, and, as intimated yesterday, 
they arise more from the inexperience of both of the 
managements in such joint enterprises than from any 
inherent incapacity, or from any intention to make 
false pretences. In all of the operas the great local cho- 
rus has been well up, and in all they have swollen the pro- 
fessional chorus and improved it, taking the places and 
the costumes that would have been otherwise used by su- 
pernumeraries, but as a body they have not been heard, 
and feel that they have not been done justice to, and that 
they have not done justice to themselves. As said yester- 
day, there has been lavish outlay in scenery, but it is still 
a fact that the scenes for the two great spectacular operas 
Mefistofole and Aida were not vrepared for the stage of the 
Music Hall, originally. Even if there had been time to 
do it, the wisdom of the attempt would have been ques- 
tionable, either from a business or other standpoint. 
Leaving economy aside, it is doubtful if either opera could 
have been so well presented as they have been if every- 
thing had been provided new for the occasion. The main 
thing is to get at the truth, that the season has been prac- 
tically Mapleson’s in Music Hall, with such additional 
scenery, augmentation of chorus and orchestra, as any 
liberal management in the country would have provided 
with such enormous patronage in view. It has been a 
season of really grand opera. It has given the experience 
which may make the next a festival in deed, as well as in 
name. Above all, itis a success well managed, and giving 
very general satisfaction — thanks to the energetic push- 
ing of Colonel Nichols, the splendid company of Impres- 
sario Mapleson, and, above all, to the existence of Music 
Hall; thanks, therefor, a fortiori, to Reuben Springer.’ 


** And the Gazette a few days earlier: — 


““* We must not take the Cincinnati Opera Festival as a 
ne plus ultra model and compare it, on such a standing, 
with opera as produced in the large cities of Europe. It 
is but proper in reviewing the merits of the festival to con- 
sider the short time allowed for preparing the stage and 
mathinery, for training the voices of the chorus, and for 
perfecting the minute details of work, so necessary for the 
smooth rendering of opera, It is a first attempt at opera, 
carried out on a grander scale than could be possible in 
any of our theatres, and whether it appear to some not to 





be compatible with the dignity of the classic Music Hall to 
present the spectacular etfects of opera or not, it must be 
conceded that the festival so far has been a greater success 
than was expected. ‘True, there is nothing that Cincinnati 
may be particularly proud of from a classic and personal 
standpoint. Home talent has gained no reputation by it, 
such as might be the case in our classic May Festivals. 
Most of our best musicians are jn Chicago, and there is no 
chance of pluming ourselves much on the orchestra, fur- 
ther than to admit that the College of Music has been for- 
tunate euough to secure an adequate number of musicians 
who might play much better. ‘Ihe wood instruments are 
very poorly supplied. But with all this fault-finding, it is 
true that the opera festival has so far proved a popular 
success. Mapleson’s Opera Company is not one that par- 
ticularly challenges admiration. Barring the fact of a few 
able soloists, who with perhaps the exception of Gerster 
and Campanini, can scarcely be called great, there cannot 
be much that would attract the masses. ‘The chorus of 
the company certainly deserves little praise. But the 
great secret of success lies in the spectacular effects, the 
convenience and lofty size of the hall, and the fact that 
very few in this country have seen opera carried out on a 
grand scale. Hence they can make no comparisons.’” 





SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y. The Tenth Recital of 
the Music Department of Temple Grove Seminary, 
(Feb. 8) was devoted almost exclusively to music of 
Chopin (born Feb. 8, 1810), preceded by a lecture 
on the composer by the Director, W. C. Richardson. 
The programme, performed by teachers and pupils, 
included: — Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 6 and 15; Polonaise 
in E, Op. 26, No. 1; Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2; Waltz, Op. 
64, No. 2; Nocturne, Op. 35, No. 1; Mazurka, Op. 63, 
No. 3; Song, ‘‘ The Ring;” Fantaisie Impromptu, Op. 
66; Marche Funébre; Polonaise in A, Op. 40, No. 1; — 
besides the Serenade by Schubert, and Larghetto from 
Hummel’s Concerto, Op. 89. The subject for Feb. 15 
was Robert Schumann. 





Buriineton, Iowa. Mr. Henry Worllhaf’s third 
Piano Recit:l (Jan. 8) offered Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in C-minor, and Gigue in G; Bourrée, Handel: Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata Pathetique; Chopin: Mazurka, Fantasie 
Impromptu, and Polonaise in A; Schumann’s “ Gril- 
len,” ‘‘ Warum,” “ Aufschwung’’; Grieg’s Norwegian 
Wedding March; Liszt’s Rigoletto. — For the fourth 
Recital (Feb. 5):—Bach: Prelude and Fugue in G- 
minor; Beethoven: Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2; Schu- 
mann: ‘ Faschings-Schwank’’; Chopin: Etudes, Op. 
10, Nos. 3, 8, and 12, and Polonaise in C-sharp minor: 
Liszt: Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer,” and Galop Chroma- 
tique. 





San Francisco. A farewell concert was given (Feb. 
4) to Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., the accomplished leader 
of the Schmidt Quartet (of strings). He is about 
coming eastward, and we trust he will soon be heard in 
Boston, though it is too late for the Symphony Con- 
certs. The programme of the farewell was as follows: — 
Octet, first movement ..... Mendelssohn 
Song, ‘*‘ Wanderer” . a ee a Schubert 
Herr Jacob Miller. 
Violin Concerto, ‘* Andante and Finale ” Mendelssohn 

(With piano and string accompaniment.) 
Louis Schmidt, Jr. 


Piano Solo: a. Fantasie, C-minor . . . . . . . Bach 
6. Gavotte, B-minor + 6 es Bach 
(Saint-Saéns) 
c. Impromptu, G-flat . . . . . . Chopin 
Herr Louis Lisser. 
String quartet, a. Prelude, 
b. Mazurka. . . . . « « « » Chopin 
(Transcribed by Louis Schmidt, Jr.) 
Schmidt Quartet. 
Violoncello Solo: a. Reverie . .. . . . . . Fischer 
b. Gavotte . . . ... . « Popper 
Mr. Ernst Schmidt, 
Piano Solo: a. Romanzain F-sharp . . . , Schumann 
b. ArabesqueinC ..... Schumann 
ec. Liitsow’s Wild Hunt . . . . . Kullack 


Herr Louis Lisser. 
Song, “‘ Wohl iiber Nacht’? (Good-night, my love) 
A. C. Eimer 
(With violin obligato by Louis Schmidt, Jr.) 
Herr Jacob Miiller. 
Violin Solo: a. “Spanish Dance,” . . . . . Sarasate 
6. “ Hungarian Dance” . Brahms-Joachim 
Louis Schinidt, Jr. 
Meditation sur Faust. . , . . ... .». . Gounod 
(For piano, organ, violins and violoncellos.) 
————@—— 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


Loxpon. Of the old Philharmonic Society the 
Graphic says:— 

“Now that all official matters are arranged, the 
list of directors completed, and Mr. W. G. Cusins 
established in his position as sole conductor, the 
Philharmonic Society, intent upon improvement, is 
anxious to make its sixty-ninth season as attractive 
as possible. There are to be two rehearsals in lieu 
of the old traditional one, and to the second of these 
subscribers will be admitted. The number of con- 
certs will be six, and the orchestra consist of eighty 
performers. Several new works of interest are 
promised, not the least interesting being a “ Sinfoni- 
etta,” so called, composed expressly for the Society 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen, the only English musician, by 





the way, whose aid has been invited, which is a 
mistake. The resolution, too, that no work by any 
of the seven directors pro tem. shall be performed 
at any of the six concerts is also, in our opinion, a 
mistake, though, no doubt, it has been framed on 
specious grounds. Berlioz is to play a conspicuous 
part in the general arrangements, inasmuch as not 
only his great — some insist his greatest — work, Ro- 
méo ct Juliette, but his early overture, Waverley (of 
which Schumann speaks so encouragingly), is to be 
produced. Without, however, entering into further 
particulars, it is evident that the Society is bestir- 
ring itself. Let us hope that this may be to good 
purpose — for the benefit of art and the credit of an 
ancient and honorable institution which has done no 
little for music in its time.” 

CrystaL Parace. At the concert on Satur- 
day Schubert’s Symphony in B-flat (No. 2, composed 
at the age of seventeen) was the feature. It was 
no stranger, having been heard already at the Crys- 
tal Palace on the 20th of October, 1877. A renewed 
acquaintance with the work brings out in stronger 
relief its most attractive points. Again, like its 
immediate precursor, it is melody from end to end. 
The form is that of Haydn and Mozart, but the 
essence is purely Schubert. Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
the one vocalist on this occasion, besides an air from 
Sullivan’s Light of the World, and another from 
Gounod’s Cing Mars, sang the “ Ave Maria” of 
Schubert with the chaste expression befitting so 
earnest a supplication. This was like an after-ray 
of light reflected from the symphony, written in 
the same key. The first pianoforte concerto of Herr 
Briill is much of the same calibre as the second in- 
troduced to the Crystal Palace audience three years 
since. It has merit, doubtless, if no marked indi- 
viduality, and is chiefly noticeable on account of 
showy passages for the leading instrument, of which 
the author knows how to make the best. Herr 
Briill also played solos by Chopin, Brahms, and 
himself. The great sensation of the day was pro- 
duced by Beethoven’s Leonora overture (No. 3), 
which by this time, we imagine, the orchestra could 
play without parts just as easily as Mr. Manns 
could direct its performance without score. — Mdusi- 
cal World, Feb. 19. 

Mapamr Norman-Nervpa made her last ap- 
pearance this season at the Popular Concerts on 
Monday, when she played a “Sarabande” and 
“Tambourin” for violin by Leclair, and led Signor 
Verdi’s quartet in E-minor. On Saturday the dis- 
tinguished pianist led Mendelssohn’s string quintet 
in A, and played with Herr Ignace Briill Go!dmark’s 
suite in EF, Op. 11, for piano and violin. Herr Briill 
selected for his solos on Saturday Chopin’s studies 
in C-minor and E, Op. 10, and in A-minor, Op. 25; 
and on Monday he played Chopin’s “ Barcarolle,” 
Op. 60, and took part in his own pianoforte trio. 
Herr Becker will play next Saturday and Monday, 
and on Feb. 21 Herr Joachim will appear for the 
first time this season. 

Tue Bach choir, at their first concert on 
March 8, added to their repertory Bach’s cantata, 
“ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” Sterndale Bennett’s 
unpublished eight-part anthem, “In Thee, O Lord,” 
Schumann’s “ Requiem for Mignon,” and some 
mottets by the old Italian masters. 

Mr. Ganz has issued the programme of his 
five orchestral concerts, which will take place at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoons, April 30, 
May 14, 28, June 11, 25. The three principal novel- 
ties will be produced at the first three concerts. At 
the first concert, on April 30, will be produced, it is 
said for the first time in this country, Berlioz’s sym- 
phonie fantastique, “Episode de la Vie d’un Ar- 
tiste.” At the second concert, Berlioz’s Roméo et 
Juliette will be given. This work has never yet 
been performed in its entirety in this country, al- 
though the first four parts—that is to say, the 
whole symphony, with the exception of the scenes 
of the awaking of Juliet and of the reconciliation 
of the families — were performed by the New Phil- 
harmonic Society at Exeter Hall in March, 1852, 
under the composer’s direction. Mr. Ganz, who will, 
of course, direct the performance on May 14, was 
then a second violinist in the orchestra, and he may 
thus fairly lay claim to be acquainted with the 
“traditions” of Berlioz derived from the master 
himself. ‘The choruses in this work will be sung by 
Mr. Faulkner Leigh’s choir. At the third concert a 
recital of Gluck’s opera, “ Orféo et Euridice,” which 
has, it is believed, not been performed in London 
within living memory, will be given. Besides these 
absolute promises, a selection will be made from a 
repertory which comprises Mihalovich’s “ Hero and 
Leander,” “La Ronde du Sabbat,” and “ ‘Trauer- 
kliinge,” Rubinstein’s first symphony, Lachner’s 
suite in C, No. 6, Rheinberger’s piano concerto 1 
A-flat, Op. 94, and works by Hiller, Holstein, Raff, 
Svensden, Alice Mary Smith, Taubert, A. Goring 
Thomas, Vieuxtemps, and the Abbé Vogler.— 
Figaro, Feb. 19. 

















